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in the end, every good conviction, and turns into a bitter
cynicism every particle of idealism which starts one on the
road to Socialism.

Nor did he spare the Party itself. " Over and over again,"
he wrote, "when we can strike, we see our forces dis-
organised, squabbling, sulky. . . . What leader, what
committee can give the best that is in them to such a
Party?" A more placid leader would have disguised both
his discouragement and his resentment; would even
perhaps have felt neither. But then a more placid leader
could not have gripped the rank and file as MacDonald
gripped them.

In all these dissensions both the special difficulty and
the special strength of MacDonald's position sprang
from the peculiar composition of the pre-war Labour
Party. After all, of its forty Members of Parliament
only about half a dozen openly labelled themselves
Socialist (and even they had never stood for Parliament
as such) while the majority were first and foremost
trade unionists, and several of the Miners were, more
or less undisguisedly, still Liberals. It is true that these
distinctions were largely perhaps a matter of labels,
and that between the most impatient of the I.L.P.ers
and the most inveterately Liberal of the Miners' Members
there was always the bridge of the Collectivism now
increasingly common to both Parties. Nevertheless
labels will often stir men to greater rancour than the
profoundest spiritual and intellectual differences, and
the heterogeneous character of his following, the
alacrity with which they voted against each other in
the lobbies, was undoubtedly one of MacDonald's major
difficulties at this time. On the other hand, there was
undoubtedly a sense in which it was the basis of his
personal hold over the Party. For as Chairman, MacDonald
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